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European fame as an astronomer and mathematician. As early as
1654 Evelyn records visiting at Oxford "that miracle of a youth
Mr. Christopher Wren, nephew of the Bishop of Ely." For some
years he had dabbled in architecture, and in 1662 had designed the
Sheldonkn Theatre, a building more remarkable for its con-
structional and acoustical properties than for its architectural
attraction.

It was in 1666 that he was appointed Surveyor-General, and
principal Architect for rebuilding the City of London after the Great
Fire, and in 1667 he became Surveyor-General of the Royal Works
at the age of thirty-five. Both Evelyn and he had hurriedly produced
plans for the rebuilding of the City after the Fire, and had presented
them to the King within a few days of that calamity. Unfortunately
the anxiety of private owners to retain their original sites brought
these schemes to nothing, and a great opportunity was lost. There
was no background of Town Planning to make such schemes possible
and the idea was too novel to meet with anything but suspicion,
though the plan produced by Wren has always been accepted as a
model of its kind.

For the next thirty-eight years Wren was kept busy with the
rebuilding of the City churches, of which fifty-three are attributed
to him, and with St. Paul's Cathedral (1, 88, 89). Even before the
Fire he had prepared designs for remodelling the cathedral on the
lines initiated by Jones. After the Fire the Commissioners, against
his advice, started to patch up the building, but an early failure
brought Wren back on the scene.

He now set to work to dear away the ruins and to prepare

schemes for a new building.   His first design, of which a model

exists, was in the form of a Greek cross with short arms and a krge

domed central space.   This was too advanced in plan to meet with

approval, and he next prepared a more traditional scheme, largely

on the lines of the existing building.  This design received the royal

warrant in 1675, and was distinguished architecturally by a central

dome capped by a pagoda-like spire of lite most extraordinary

vulgarity.   Fortunately Wren took advantage of his authority to

make variations, ** rather ornamental than essential," and to redesign

entirely this curious caricature, which was repkced by the present

magnificent dome*   He got over the difficulty of satisfying both

interior and exterior appearances by using a double dome separated

by a structural brick cone which carries the lantern.   The external

dome is thus high enough to dominate the building without giving

too well-like an effect inside.   It was not until 1697 that the first

service was held in the new chmxh, and the last stone on the lantern

is believed to have been laid in 1710, by which time his rektionship

with the Commissioners had become extremely embittered, his

money had been withheld, and his advice often overruled*